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I hope Harriet will receive some benefit from the Lancaster journey, but I think not, save in the change of scene. You ask me to think of you. There is no need of that. I do so think of you very much more and more as this future comes nearer and nearer, but, my dearest, it is beneath you to write me admonitions which are reproaches. If you will read the letters I have received since I came from home you will see what I mean, and then understand why I was then, still am, and ever shall be sure that I was right, and should have remained steadfast in that right of not speaking of any thing that should not be spoken of. I knew too well the result, foresaw it, and was fool enough to be persuaded into changing what was a lifetime conviction upon some supposed idiocy that you were not like other women. Now you have a right to write me such admonitions, but you had better not. I do not think it will help the condition of either of us for me to receive such warnings as can be found in the old copy books, "Evil communications corrupt good manners," "Be virtuous and be happy," "Remember your promise," etc. etc. We might as well begin with, "In Adam's fall we sinned all." What do I most deserve? Eternal torment in hell from which I have been mercifully saved through the sacrifice of my blessed Savior, and so through the Catechism. I have had gentlemen friends to whom I never could exhibit a weakness without being perpetually reminded of it whenever I saw them. "Do you remember, Butler, how tight you were that night? etc." Or one never meets you without he commences, "Do you remember how you used to live in that little house under the hill? etc." "It wasn't such a grand house as you live in now." Or, "Have you seen Jo Brindlet, that you hit with your stick because he called you a little cock-eyed devil?' * Does ever one like to meet such reminders? How far will one go out of the way not to meet one of them? BBNJ
From Mrs. Butler to General Butler
LOWELL, Sept. \Qtii, 1864
DEAREST: Now I know you are sick from your letter. It is, as you say, a little bit ugly. But I do not mind that. I am troubled that you are ill. I shall look early for a letter from you today. If you are ill, you must not wait to write but telegraph to me at once. I can leave on the day, as I did Fortress Monroe. I depend on this, and shall not be